THE ‘MASTER SPY’ MYTH—II 





Case against Soblen: 
An undocumented 
political concoction 


Yy ‘Villiam A. Reuben 

Second of a series on the espionage 
conspiracy case against Dr. Robert So- 
blen. The first article, Aug. 21, dealt 
with his accuser, his brother Jack So- 
ble, arrested in 1957 and headlined us 
a ““master spy” for the Soviet Union. 


x T THE CONCLUSION July 13 of the 
espionage trial of Dr. Robert Soblen 
the trial judge, William B. Herlands, dis- 
missing the jury which convicted the de- 
fendant, made these observations: 

The jurors’ findings were “fair and 
just the only verdict possible;” the 
trial itself was “a symbol and symptom 
of the American system of justice at its 
finest.” 

Judge Herlands then told the con- 
victed defendant that sentencing would 
be postponed until Aug. 7, almost a month 
later. A conspiracy to commit espionage, 
the judge said, is analagous to mass mur- 
der and unless the defendant cooperated 
between then and the sentencing date, 
he would “impose punishment consonant 
with the conception of the gravity of the 
offense.” The New York Times headline 
put it more bluntly: SOBLEN IS WARN- 
ED TO NAME RED SPIES.” A death 
penalty could have been imposed for 
conspiring to obtain material relating to 
the national defense in wartime. 


NO CRIME: On Aug. 7 Dr. Soblen, who 
suffers from leukemia and in the opinion 
of court-appointed doctors has less than 
a year to live, appeared in court for sen- 
tencing. There he made his only state- 
ment of the whole trial period. He af- 
firmed his innocence. He told the court 
that he had never done anything to hurt 
the U.S.; that he had never engaged in 
espionage; that he was guilty of no crime, 
having been involved in nothing but law- 
ful political activities; and that there- 
fore he could not give the FBI the names 
of any spies. 

Thereupon the judge, repeating his ob- 
servation of July 13 that the defendant’s 
alleged crime was analagous to mass 
murder, sentenced the mortally ill, 61- 
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riven a omer ase or evick 


d by White landlords 


peeause they dared to use their Anies'can right to 


register and vole. 


WHILE WASHINGTON WAS DECLAIMING ABOUT THE ABSENCE OF ELECTIONS IN CUBA 
These tenant farmers from Tennessee’s Fayette County were demonstrating outside one of their tents on Chicago’s 
South Side to show what happened to them when they sought the right to vote in free elections in the U.S. The baby, 
Freeman Clemon, was born in a tent city in Mason, Tenn. And we wonder also why Washington doesn’t worry about 


the lack of elections in South Korea, Turkey, Spain, Portugal and other parts of the Free World. 


FOOD HOLDOUT MAY BE REPLY TO SCUTTLING OF KENNEDY BILL 





year-old doctor to life imprisonment. 


NEVER ON STAND: Since, although Dr. 
(Continued on Page §) 








The farmers organize to fight the squeeze 


In this issue 
NKRUMAH INTERVIEW 


Goshal in Africa 


AHOY, BELFRAGE 
A book review 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


See the Spectator 


By Lawrence Emery 

HILE THE OLD Congressional coal- 

ition of Republicans and Southern 
Democrats was scuttling the Kennedy 
Administration’s ambitious omnibus farm 
bill, a militant Midwest farmers’ organ- 
ization was beefing up its ranks for a new 
attack on the farm problem. 

On Aug. 7, 13,000 farmers from 14 
Midwest ‘states gathered in Des Moines, 
Ia., for a meeting of the National Farm- 
ers Organization which believes direct 
collective bargaining with processors is 
the answer to the cost-price squeeze in 








which the American family farm is 
caught. NFO president Oren Lee Staley, 
37-year-old Missouri livestock farmer, 
said the gathering was the largest meet- 
ing ever held by a farm organization. 
The NFO’s program is to withhold 
produce from market until processors 
are forced to sign contracts for adequate 
prices. The organization had 180,000 
members in its early days but its leaders 
will not reveal its membership today. It 
is believed to be organized in 400 of the 
500 leading counties of the Midwest farm 
belt and Staley said that, as a result of 


a current organizing drive, he expects 
“we will be ready in the fall” for a first 
big test of strength. 


THE STRATEGY: The membership has 
authorized the board of directors to set 
the time, the product and the processor 
for the withholding action. If they de- 
cide on livestock, the strategy will be to 
concentrate on one major meatpacker 
with the aim of winning a contract that 
would set a pattern for the industry. 
Spokesmen for meatpacking concerns 
scoff at the threat, but NFO leaders say 


(Continued on Page 4) 








P Report: Brazil, Guiana and the Americas’ economic crisis 


ORTENTOUS EVENTS in recent days in Brazil, 

largest of our hemispheric neighbors with 68 mil- 
lion people, and in British Guiana, one of the smallest 
with 540,000, are bringing to a climax the crisis of eco- 
nomic sovereignty in the Americas. 


In Guiana, a British colony on the shoulder of South 
America, Dr. Cheddi Jagan, whose government was de- 
posed by Britain eight years ago, has for the second 
time since been returned to leadership by the Guianans, 
this time with full rights of internal self-government. 
Dr. Jagan immediately called for full independence now, 
in the conviction—heavily stressed in his campaign 
which won 20 of the colony’s 35 legislative seats in the 
election Aug. 21—that only with full independence will 
his government be able to industrialize its economy. 


“You must know this,” he told the voters in his open- 
ing address of the campaign: “Colonies and semi-colo- 


nies like Latin America are not meant to be industrial- 
ized. They are meant as sources of food, raw material 
and mineral resources and as markets for industrialized 
goods.” 


- BRAZIL on Aug. 25 Dr. Janio Quadros, the reform 
president who won the largest popular vote in Brazil’s 
history last October, dramatically resigned after seven 
months in office, with the statement that he had been 
“overcome by the forces of reaction” and thwarted by 
the ambitions of groups that opposed him, “including 
some from abroad.” Dr. Quadros in his few months in 
office—during which he opened negotiations for re- 
sumption of diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union, 
affirmed cordial relations with Cuba and urged consi- 
deration by the UN of the admission of the People’s 
Republic of China—found his domestic reform program 
endangered by a hostile Congress. Also, as in the case 
of the early months of Cuba’s revolutionary government 


in 1959, supporters of his candidacy had turned against 
him as he sought to effectuate his policies of reform 
and foreign relations. 


Indeed, his resignation came after a broadcast charge 
by Gov. Carlos Lacerda of Guanabara State, a former 
supporter who broke with him over his Cuba policy, that 
Dr. Quadros had planned to put Congress into perma- 
nent recess and set up a dictatorial government. 


R. QUADROS’ VICE PRESIDENT, Joao Goulart, 
was out of the country at the time of the resigna- 
tion, visiting China to conclude a trade pact. Goulart 
was the running mate of a principal opponent of Qua- 
dros in the October election, Marshal Henrique Teixeira 
Lott, winning the vice presidency by a narrow margin 
over Quadros’ candidate (a split vote is allowed in 
Brazil). Goulart is considered well to the left of Qua- 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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All-labor candidates? 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

The San Francisco Chronicle 
recently carried a story about 
serious consideration being given 
by the AFL-CIO Central Labor 
Council to the running of labor 
candidates here. There is good 
prospect that the Teamsters and 
other non-affiliated unions will 
support this good move toward 
independent political action. 

The Cuban fiasco, Kennedy’s 
war - mongering, heavy Federal 
taxation, the increase in state 
taxation under Democratic Gov- 
ernor Brown are just some of the 
reasons for the deep disillusion- 
ment of the people in both the 
Republican and Democratic 
Parties. 

The possibilities for a labor 
party have never been so good. 
The people want new hope, a 
new, strong program and honest 
candidates not tied by campaign 
funds to the profiteers. 

Name withheld 


What's the rush? 
LITTLE FERRY, N.WJ. 

Do something in the way of a 
“Committee of Survival” to stop 
the Kennedy rush toward a nu- 
clear war. 





Leo Quanchi 


‘Sign of sanity’ 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 

As a feature, “How Crazy Can 
You Get” is always interesting, 
but I suggest another feature 
whose theme might be expressed 
in some such title as “Signs of 
—- or “Signs of San- 

y.” 

As an example, I offer Senator 
William Fulbright’s statement in 
a TV interview on July 30. Re- 
ferring to the recent Senate reso- 
lution opposing any change in 
China policy, he termed it “a 
Republican ritual — a hangover 
from the Senator Joseph McCar- 
thy era when Republicans were 
trying to prove the Democrats 
were soft on communism.” 

Name withheld 


Letter technique 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Report to Readers Aug. 7 urged 
readers to write their senators to 
“join Fulbright, Clark and the 
few others in the Senate who in- 
sist that armed intervention is 
not the answer to problems in 
the modern world.” 

It is not enough merely to 
write to legislators and officials. 
It is equally, if not more, neces- 
sary to write frequent letters-to- 
editors to large-circulation news- 
Papers. In this manner, a peace 
advocate communicates with his 
fellow citizens at large, and his 
ideas become part of the “body 
politic” of their thinking. In re- 
lationship to this thinking, the 
legislator acts. 

Albert Bofman 


Film backfires 
BARRE, VT. 
With a lot of publicity from 
the press and radio, the film Op- 





Ten Years Ago in the Guardian 
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How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


RED PROPAGANDA: A RE- 
PORT BY THE AUTHORS 
OF “THE UGLY AMERI- 
CAN.” In a Moscow hospital, 
a little boy from Ceylon was 
treated for polio. When he 
returned home, he was great- 
ly improved. His mother (an 
influental journalist) will 
always be grateful to the Rus- 
sians. A simple act of chari- 
ty? Hardly. It’s part of the 
Kremlin’s calculated plan to 
win friends—and influence 
nations. Read the whole 
frightening story. 

—Ad for the Saturday 
Evening Post in the 
San Francisco 
Chronicle, Aug. 15. 

One-year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Be sure to send original clip 


with each entry. Winner this week: 
Cc. D., San Francisco, Calif. 











eration Abolition was launched 
on the Vermont public. The 
showing was at Stowe, Vt. 

In spite of the “you must see 
it’ admonitions of the press, 
only about 60 attended. Several 
local unionists went to attempt 
to point out the distortions in 
the film, particularly those parts 
implicating Harry Bridges and 
Archie Brown of the Longshore- 
men’s Union in the alleged riot- 
ing. 

A group of Quakers and sum- 
mer camp students at the meet- 
ing pointed out the falsehoods 
in the film and defended the Bill 
of Rights. They were effective, 
as is shown by the bitter attacks 
against them. Our TV station 
assured the good people of Ver- 
mont that the FBI would inves- 
tigate the source of the opposi- 
tion to the showing. 

Chalk up a complete flop for 
Operation Abolition and its spon- 
sors. 

a. ©. 


Belated thanks 
MARION, IOWA 
To Senator Fulbright: 
“Please accept my belated con- 
gratulations on your efforts to 
keep this country out of war.” 
Irene Good Coombes 


Detroit election 
DETROIT, MICH. 

When I ran for mayor of De- 
troit four years ago, many sup- 
ported my candidacy even 
though we didn’t agree on every 
question in the world. 

This year Robert Himmel of 
the Socialist Workers Party is 
running for mayor and I am 
running for the city council. 
We'd like very much to have your 
support. The election is on Sep- 
tember 12. 

Also, I’d like to commend to 
your attention the candidacy of 
James Sexton, the unemployed 
candidate for Common Council. 
He’s not a socialist but his cam- 
paign goes in the right direction 
and merits the support of all 
progressives. 

Sarah Lovell 


Loren N. O’Brien 
PETOSKY, MICH. 

In August the progressive 
movement lost one of its staunch 
supporters, Loren N. O’Brien of 
Manton, Mich. 

He had been active in the 


— OF U.S. PEACE ORGANIZATIONS last week placed 
their hopes in immediate action by the people to prevent a 





resumption of full-scale war in Korea. The American Peace Cru- 
sade, which coordinates the work of many peace groups around 
the country, appealed for emergency measures. Its co-directors, 
Dr. Willard Uphaus and Thomas Richardson, proclaimed the week 
beginning Sept. 2 as “Cease Fire Week,” recommended as a mini- 
mum goal 50,000 peace messages to President Truman. At a con- 
ference in Chicago to plan a five-week campaign, Dr. Uphaus said: 
“I urge all who desire to work for peace to go into action now, 
with special attention to Congressmen and the President, to see 
that the killing in Korea stops immediately and that the peace talks 
are successfully carried out.” 
—From the National Guardian, Sept. 5, 1951 


Be tana cee 
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Farmers’ Union, the Townsend 
Plan and of late in the Pro- 
gressive Party. He was well 
known to readers of the GUARD- 
IAN, had taken part in debates 
on the labor movement and had 
traveled to many states as well 
as to Cuba. 

His devotion to the cause of 
freedom and truth and his deep 
understanding of people are 
hard to find in this troublesome 
world. 

Ralph Jaclan 


On a clear night 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 

If I cared what happened to 
David Lawrence—and I couldn’t 
care less about anything — I 
would worry about the bats that 
keep multiplying in his belfry. 

In his column Aug. 14, he in- 
sists that Major Titov would be 
unable to see the lights of great 
cities from 160 miles above the 
earth without a powerful tele- 
scope. 

If you drive to the top of Mt. 
Diablo, near San Francisco, the 
ranger will tell you that on a 
clear night you can see the lights 
of Los Angeles, 350 miles away, 
with no telescope whatever. By 
daylight one can see the snowy 
peaks of the Sierra Nevada with 
the unaided eye. 

If Mr. Lawrence’s shortsight- 
edness grows on him, I fear he 
will soon be as blind as his bel- 
fry’s occupants. 

Phyllis Zakheim 





Jon in the London Daily Mail 
“I hope it rains next weeek end; 
then we can stay at home.” 


A puzzlement 
HAVANA, CUBA 
I was somewhat puzzled by an 
article, “Pack Your Bags,” in the 
English - language publication 
Moscow News of May 13. It was 
written by the American Express 
representative in Moscow. It 
closed with this information: 
“American Express Company 
is the only American establish- 
ment that is officially and per- 
manently represented in Mos- 
cow. In accordance with the 
agreement that we have with In- 
tourist, all American Express of- 
fices in the United States and its 
subsidiaries throughout the 
world are Intourist’s travel 
agents. In many of these offices 
tourists from America or any 
other country can get any travel 
information they would like to 
know, choose the most conveni- 
ent itinerary and purchase a trip 
to the Soviet Union. The com- 
bined efforts of Intourist and 
American Express offer suffici- 
ent guarantee that they will ob- 
tain the best possible services 
all through their travel holiday.” 
What puzzles me is this: If 
Intourist and American Express 
can co-operate in encouraging 
tourism to the Soviet Union, why 
is it that U.S. citizens who at- 
tempt to visit Cuba stand in dan- 
ger of a fine and going to prison? 
Or perhaps Cuba is more “Com- 
munist” than the Soviet Union. 
Ilah Warner 


For the parched 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 
To us every issue of your paper 
is as a drink of water to a thirsty 
man. It rejoices our hearts. 


Alex Tabbson 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: U.S., U.S. 

jons, $5 a year; Canada and 
Latin America, $6 a year, elsewhere 
$6.50 a year. First class and airmail 
rates on request. United Kingdom 
35s @ year, payable to GUARDIAN 
London Bureau, 108 Lower Ham Rd., 
Kingston, Surrey, England. Single 
copies 15c. Reentered as second class 
matter Feb. 20, 1953, at the Post Of- 
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REPORT TO READERS 
Brazil and Guiana 


(Continued from Page 1) 


dros, having the support of Brazil’s proscribed but very much alive 
Communist Party. 


A “STRONG MAN” immediately emerged in the person of 69-year- 
old Marshal Odilio Denys, Minister of War in Quadros’ cabinet, 
who said the time had come to choose between communism and 
Brazil. He assumed leadership of forces seeking to prevent Vice Pres- 
ident Goulart from succeeding to the presidency. When Marshall Lott 
broadcast a demand for the succession of his October running-mate, 
Denys caused Lott’s arrest and those of a major-general and two 
brigadiers who had backed up his demand. 

At GUARDIAN press time Goulart was in Paris on his way back 
from China, and had been threatened with arrest by Denys if he 
completed the journey home. Ranieri Mazzilli, head of the Chamber 
of Deputies, became interim president. 

The entire military, however, is not with “strong man” Denys, 
as evidenced by Marshal Lott’s opposition. Troops in three states— 
Rio Grande do Sul, Santa Catarina and Parana—were alerted by 
commander of the Third Army, Gen. Jose Machado Lopez, in ap- 
parent support of the succession of Goulart. In Porto Alegre, a 
Goulart stronghold in southern Brazil, the federal communications 
agency closed down two radio stations which had broadcast a pro- 
Goulart speech by Gov. Leonel Brizola of Rio Grande do Sul Staite. 
After troops seized also a state radio transmitter to prevent Brizola 
from communicationg with Brasilia, the governor took over a radio 
station owned by a newspaper “to keep the public informed of 
events.” 


RESIDENT QUADROS’ RESIGNATION seemed parallel in many 

respects to the resignation of Fidel Castro from prime minis- 
tership of Cuba in July, 1959, to dramatize his fight against con- 
servative members of his government and to invite public support 
for his policies. The result was the resignation of Cuba’s first presi- 
dent after the revolution, Manuel Urrutia, and the succession of 
Oswaldo Dorticos Torrado. Castro then resumed the prime minister- 
ship; Dorticos is still Cuba’s president. 


Dr. Quadros’ vice president, Joao Goulart, was out of the 
country at the time of the resignation, visiting China to arrange 
a trade pact. Goulart was the running mate of a principal opponent 
of Quadros in the October election, Marshal Henrique Teixeira Lott, 
winning the vice presidency by a narrow margin over Quadros’ can- 
didate (a split vote is allowed in Brazil). Goulart is considered well to 
the left of Quadros, having the support of Brazil’s proscribed but very 
much alive Communist Party. 





HE SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCE between the two situations— 

asuming that Quadros may have resigned with the purpose of 
arousing public support for his policies and for the succession of his 
aggressive, Left-backed vice president—is that the Castro govern- 
ment had disarmed and disbanded the Batista army when the split 
came in Cuba. Brazil’s army is still in business and that part of it 
loyal to Denys may be expected to quell public demonstrations in 
support of Quadros’ policies and Goulart’s succession. 


While speculation arose immediately that somehow the CIA 
of the U.S. had a hand in Brazil’s crisis—and indeed both Cuba 
and the U.S.S.R. blamed U.S. economic interests for opposition to 
Quadros” developing foreign policy—the chances are that a right- 
wing military coup in a nation of the consequence of Brazil would 
be bad medicine for U.S. Latin American policy, as the New York 
Times noted editorially Aug. 28. Brazil had received assurances of 
loans of upwards of $1 billion from the U.S. This had been inter- 
preted as support for President Quadros’ program of economic bet- 
terment for 25 million people in northeast Brazil whose annual 
average per capita income is less than $100 a year. 

Also, Brazil’s labor movement in the industrialized areas of 
Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro is facing rising living costs and pre- 
paring to press for a 75% wage increase in October. 

It is exceedingly doubtful whether Brazil’s army and police— 
even if undivided in loyalties—could hold back revolt against a 
rightist coup by the underprivileged millions who had seen in Dr. 
Quadros “the candidate of hope.” Such a revolt, if begun, would 
surely set off chain reaction among all the peoples of Latin Amer- 
ica, whose incomes are anywhere from one-third to one-twentieth of 
well-fed U.S., about one-tenth on the average. 

To head this off, the U.S. may well be forced to side with the 
Constitutionalists in Brazil for the succession of leftist Joao 


Goulart. THE GUARDIAN 
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KUMAR GOSHAL REPORTS FROM AFRICA 





Exclusive: An interview with Ghana’s Nkrumah 


By Kumar Goshal 
Guardian staff correspondent 
ACCRA, GHANA 
464 HAT I FEAR MOST,” Ghana 
President Kwame Nkrumah said, 
“is that if we Africans don’t unite, we 
will soon be fighting among ourselves, 
with the colonialists pulling wires from 
behind the scenes to make us cut each 
other’s throats for their own diabolical 
purposes.” 


We were sitting in Dr. Nkrumah’s of- 
fice in Flagstaff House. His informal 
manner had quickly put me at my ease 
for the interview. He answered all ques- 
tions frankly, unhesitatingly and to the 
point. From the wide range of subjects 
covered, I gathered that his chief goals 
were: (1) the unity of the African’ states 
that are already free, “a political union 
involving coordinated economic, military 
and cultural activities for the security of 
our continent;” (2) the independence of 
all African states still under colonialism, 
for “as long as a single African coun- 
try remains unfree, it endangers the 
freedom of all others”; (3) developing 
Ghana rapidly into a prosperous land 
and making it a.center of learning for 
all Africans to Aemonstrate that “the 
principles of socialism, adapted to Afri- 
can needs and traditions, can benefit 
even a country of less than six million 
people.” 


UNITY A NECESSITY: African unity is 
not a new idea. It has been urged for a 
long time by Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, and 
the late George Padmore, both close 
friends of Dr. Nkrumah. It has remained 
for President Nkrumah to make an at- 
tempt to put the proposal into effect. He 
told me: 


“It is absolutely necessary now. Colon- 
jalism is far from being dead. Many Af- 
rican countries are free today, others are 
on their way to freedom. But many of 
them are too small, with too few re- 
sources, and they can easily fall prey to 
neo-colonialism, to economic dominance 
from outside, which will mean political 
dominance from outside, too. Besides, 
look at Algeria, Angola, Southwest Af- 
rica, South Africa and especially at the 
Congo if you think colonialism is dead.” 


The Congo situation constantly came 
up in our conversation. Few persons out- 
side Africa understand the profound im- 
pact of the Congo’s tragedy on African 
leaders and ordinary Africans alike. In 
Guinea and Ghana, the subject of West- 
ern responsibility for the Congo strife 
sooner or later came up in all conversa- 
tions with officials, and prevention of 
similar tragedies was always given as one 
reason to press for speedy progress in 
these countries. 


NEO-COLONIALISM: Ever since they 
formed a loose alliance, Ghana, Guinea 
and Mali have discussed closer African 
unity. Events in the Congo lent urgency 
to the idea. To Dr. Nkrumah the Congo 
tragedy was unmistakable evidence of 
“neo-colonialism”—of attempts by West- 
ern powers to create and exploit chaos in 
a weak and newly free country and to 
bring to power a leader who would follow 
their dictates. 


Last January the heads of state of 
Ghana, Guinea, Mali, the United Arab 
Republic, Morocco and the Algerian Pro- 
visional government, joined by the Lybian 
Foreign Minister and Ceylon’s ambas- 
sador to the U.A.R., met at Casablanca. 
They agreed on certain proposals on the 
Congo, which their representatives later 
took up at the UN. More importantly, the 
African members at the conference for- 
mulated the African Charter of Casa- 
blanca as a defense against “neo-colo- 
nialism.” This charter opposed “foreign 
troops” and “bases” on African soil as en- 
dangering “the liberation of Africa” and 
urged vigilance against “political and 
economic interventions and pressures.” 


FOR STRONG UNION: The Casablanca 
Charter also recommended the establish- 
ment of an African Consultative Assem- 
bly; political, economic and cultural com- 


THE CHILDREN OF GHANA: IN THEIR MATURITY AFRICAN UNITY WILL BE A REALITY 





Their President has a sense of urgency which is shared by his neighbors in the new nations 


mittees; and a Joint High Command. 
Experts were to meet in three months 
to spell out the details of these organiza- 
tions. On the occasion of a visit by Sen- 
egal President Leopold Senghor to Accra, 
Dr. Nkrumah referred to the Casablanca 
charter and said: 


“It is time for Africans to discard com- 
pletely the labels which have been hand- 
ed down to us by the imperialists and 
colonialists. It is often forgotten that 
the fact that I speak English does not 
in any sense turn me into an English- 
man. Similarly, the fact that you speak 
French does not make you a French- 
man... We are always and essentially 
Africans . . . We should work actively 
toward the creation of an African com- 
munity which could lead to a strong po- 
litical union of African states. [The Casa- 
blanca Conference] marked an important 
point in establishing a feeling of com- 
munity among African territories.” 


There was an even greater sense of 
urgency when representatives of Ghana, 
Guinea, Mali, the U.A.R., Morocco and 
the Algerian Provisional government met 
at Cairo last May. Since the Casablanca 
meeting, the Congo’s Premier Patrice 
Lumumba had been murdered. The shock 
and resentment this murder provoked 
runs deep in Africa. 


MEETING HELD: At Cairo, the Casa- 
blanca powers scheduled meetings to set 
up functional organizations. On July 15 
the African High Command—consisting 
of the Chiefs of Staff of member states— 
met to coordinate activities. An African 
Economic Committee met the same day 
in Guinea. An African Cultural Commit- 
tee met in Morocco on July 31 and the 
Foreign Ministers of the member states 
will meet on September 15. 

The Cairo meeting pledged aid to the 
liberation movements in Algeria and An- 
gola. It earmarked $140,000 for a liaison 
committee in Mali’s capital, Bamako, to 
coordinate the work of the Casablanca 
powers. 

In an apparent effort to resist the pull 
of the Casablanca powers, 20 other Af- 
rican states, including Nigeria, Upper 
Volta and Ethiopia, met at Liberia’s cap- 
ital, Monrovia, last May. The Monrovia 
group adopted resolutions supporting 
some form of unity of African states 
short of political union, condemned South 
Africa’s policy of apartheid and placed 


its trust in the UN to solve crucial prob- 
lems. Most observers viewed the Monro- 
via conference as a forum to promote 
Nigeria as leader of the emergent states. 


SWIFT ACCORD: But the pull of the 
Casablanca powers was more potent than 
the Monrovia group had realized. After 
attending the Monrovia conference, Up- 
per Volta’s President Maurice Yameogo 
visited Ghana. Following this, President 
Nkrumah received a tumultuous welcome 
in Upper Volta. Swiftly the two leaders 
agreed to promote unity of their adjoin- 
ing nations. And at the border town of 
Puga on June 28, they broke down a wall 
separating their countries and unveiled 
@ monument as thousands from Upper 
Volta and Ghana cheered. 


I asked Dr. Nkrumah how he managed 
to reach agreement with Yameogo so 
quickly. He said: “It was quite simple. 
Upper Volta is an arid land. It raises no 
cash crop such as cocoa, as we do, needs 
power and irrigation projects to raise the 
living standard of its 3,500,000 people. 
When President Yameogo came to Accra, 
he saw the progress we were making. Our 
Tema harbor and Volta River projects 
are advanced enough to demonstrate that 
a small state like ours, only recently 
freed from colonial rule, can build itself 
up into a modern and progressive state 
in less time than it took many bigger na- 
tions of the world. He could see for him- 
self that economic cooperation with us, 
the sharing of the power from the Volta 
dam, opening roads between our two 
countries to make exchange of goods pos- 
sible, would benefit both lands.” 


IDEA SPREADS: The idea of African 
unity is spreading. While a joint Upper 
Volta-Ghana committee was working to 
eliminate customs barriers, and promote 
economic cooperation, Nigeria’s Chief 
Obafemi Awolowo, leader of the oppo- 
sition Action Group in the government, 
declared after a visit to Ghana that Ni- 
geria should join the Ghana-Guinea-Mali 
union, as Upper Volta was doing. Gover- 
nor-General Nnamdi Azikiwe of Nigeria, 
stopping at Ghana’s Takoradi port on his 
way to London, supported the idea of Af- 
rican unity and an African High Com- 
mand (“If Europe can set up NATO, why 
can’t we have an African High Command 
to protect the African continent?”). 


In neighboring Togo, the Unification 
Riders are plugging for unity with Ghana 


and Premier Sylvanus Olympio was oblig- 
ed to make a statement supporting this. 
It is predicted that the Ivory Coast and 
Gambia—after it gains independence— 
will follow Upper Volta. 

To further African economic coopera- 
tion, Dr. Nkrumah, Guinea’s President 
Sekou Toure and Mali’s President Modibo 
Keita met in Mali’s capital, Bamako, the 
day before the wall between Upper Volta 
and Ghana tumbled and proposed joint 
action to establish an African Common 
Market. They agreed to a meeting Aug. 
12 at Labe, Guinea, to schedule confer- 
ences of youth movements, trade unions 
and women’s organizations to promote 
action. 


AFRICA CHARTER: On July 1 the three 
governments released the Charter for the 
Union of African States they had signed 
in Accra last April. The charter said: 
“The Union of African States shall be re- 
garded as a nucleus of a United States of 
Africa. It is open to every State, or fed- 
eration of African States, which accepts 
its aims and objectives.” Its 14 articles 
call for strengthening “ties of friendship 
and fraternal cooperation among the 
member states, politically, diplomatically 
and culturally” and pooling “their re- 
sources to consolidate their independence 
and to safeguard their territorial in- 
tegrity.” 

To those who attribute the drive for 
African unity to a desire of President 
Nkrumah to dominate Africa, Ghanaians 
unanimously refer to Article 3 of their 
constitution, which empowers the govern- 
ment of Ghana to relinquish part or total 
sovereignty in the interest of a United 
States of Africa. 
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The farm story 


(Continued from Page 1) 
most packers work with only a ten-day 
supply of meat on hand and that organ- 
ized farmers could win in a showdown. 
The organization has held several test 
withholding actions in the past and now 
believes it has the strength it needs. 

The NFO was formed in 1955 with 
headquarters in Corning, Ia. It started 
out with dues of $1 a year, but now signs 
members for three-year periods with dues 
of $75. It presently has 300 organizers in 
the field and maintains an office staff of 
18 which it plans to expand to 25 by the 
end of the year. 

Staley points out that the farmer’s 
share of the food dollar has shrunk from 
53c to 39c since World War II and that 
the middleman’s share has risen pro- 
portionately. He contends that concen- 
trating on legislation is not enough and 
that direct action through collective bar- 
gaining not only is needed but can be 
successful: “Farmers have less than 10% 
of the vote but 100% of the food.” 


WHAT THE BILL DID: The admini- 
stration’s omnibus farm bill was intro- 
duced in both houses of Congress on April 
18. Its major feature would have per- 
mitted Secy. of Agriculture Orville L. 
Freeman, working with selected farmer 
advisory committees, to devise compre- 
hensive plans of production controls, price 
supports and marketing controls of all 
farm commodities. Each commodity pro- 
gram would have been submitted to Con- 
gress with a right of veto; if neither 
house rejected it within six months it 
would have been considered approved 
Thereafter it would have been submitted 
to a referendum by the growers with s 
two-thirds affirmative vote required to 
put into effect. 

The bill’s preamble said its aim was to 
give farmers an opportunity to achieve 
“parity of income with other economic 


groups by providing them with the means 
necessary to adjust their agricultural 
output to requirements and to develop 
markets for the products .. .” After 
some skirmishing over the phrase, it also 
recognized the “importance of the fam- 
ily farm as an efficient unit of produc- 
tion and as an economic base for towns 
and cities in rural areas.” 


FURTHER DEPRESSION: Freeman 
urged adoption of the measure with the 
warning that if its comprehensive price- 
support program was defeated, “millions 
of farmers, their incomes depressed below 
subsistence level, would swell the ranks 
of the unemployed, would crowd already 
crowded areas of our cities, seeking jobs 

. . Further decline in income for the 
family farm could lead to a corporate 
type agriculture controlled by outside 
capital. Hired labor would increasingly re- 
place work done by the farm operator...” 

The program was backed by the Natl. 
Farmers Union and the Natl. Grange, 
but it was bitterly opposed by the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Fedn., largest and 
most conservative of the farm organiza- 
tions. 

Republicans launched their offensive 
against the program early in May with 
a $25-a-plate fund-raising rally in Des 


,Moines with Richard Nixon as the fea- 


tured speaker. 


STOVER COMMENTS: The program 
was also opposed by the U.S. Farmers 
Association, an independent organization 
in Iowa. Fred W. Stover, its president 
and editor of its paper, U.S. Farm News, 
said “it has all the earmarks of a scheme 
to superimpose on agriculture a hand- 
picked political bureaucracy to replace 
both the legislative branch of govern- 
ment and the farm organizations—or al- 
most all the farm organizations, all but 
perhaps one. That, of course, would be 
the ‘company union.’ It would be the 
Farmers Union under the Democrats and 
the Farm Bureau under the Repub- 
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Wall Street Journal 
“Someday, son, all these unplanted acres 


will be yours.” 


licans .. . It is contended that this bill 
will raise farm income. But instead of 
price supports at ‘not less than 90% of 
parity’ as pledged in the Democrats’ 
platform, the bill makes 90% of parity 
the ceiling instead of the floor... . 
Farmers would prefer to see the major 
emphasis put on raising farm income. 
But it is becoming clearer right along 
that this is not the aim of this Admini- 
stration.” 

Although Republicans were opposed to 
the program in principle, they concen- 
trated their opposition in the charge that 
it “would give unprecedented powers to 
the Secretary and constitute a surrender 
by Congress of its power to legislate in 
this field.”” With the support of conser- 
vative Southern Democrats they killed 
the Administration proposal in the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee on Juné 27 
and in the House Agriculture Committee 
two days later. The New York Times 
called the defeat “one of [the] major 
legislative setbacks of the year” for the 
Administration. 


CHECK THE SURPLUS: A compromise 


farm bill was then put together and was 
adopted by Congress on Aug. 3. It was 
signed into law by President Kennedy 
on Aug. 8. Its major provisions are aimed 
almost exclusively at reducing, or at least 
checking, the massive surpluses of feed 
grains, wheat and other commodities 
that have been piling up steadily over 
the past decade. Existing laws for dis- 
posing of surplus commodities both do- 
mestically and abroad were extended. 
and new restrictions on the planting of 
corn and other feed grains and of wheat 
were authorized. 


Feed grain growers were offered in- 
creased price supports if they volunteered 
to take 20% of their acreage out of pro- 
duction; in addition they would receive 
payments amounting to 50% of the re- 
turn they could have expected on the 
idle acres. The wheat program is similar, 
except that a 10% reduction is manda- 
tory for participating farmers (the wheat 
program was overwhelmingly adopted by 
growers in a national referendum Aug. 
24). 


THE FAMILY FARM: Agriculture Dept. 
spokesmen were optimistic that these 
restrictions would take a sizable bite 
out of existing surpluses. But experience 
has shown that the farmers submitting 
to restricted planting usually take their 
least productive land out of use and cul- 
tivate their remaining acres even more 
intensively, often producing the same 
amount. 

Whatever effect the new compromise 
farm program may have in whittling 
down _some surplus accumulations, it is 
not geared to halt the decline of the 
family farm and the growth of corporate 
or big-business farming. The agricultural 
census of 1959 showed a loss of a million 
farms during the preceding five years. 
During that same period the number of 
farms which annually sold more than 
$10,000 worth of products increased by 
212,000, or 36%. 
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LAST CALL 


for Tropical Suits! 
Some very fine tropicals 


left — Come and get ’em! 
$5€ -05 Suits 
just $10-15! 


Superb wash ’n wear tropical 
suits, every one yours for $10- 
$15! All sizes, all colors, Ivy- 
league 3-button styles, mo- 
hair, dacron-wool, you name 
it, Harry’s got it. 


HARRY’S 
Clothes Shop 


“The Corner Store” 
104 Third Ave., cor. 18th St. 
New York City 
GR 5-9183 
Alterations free. 
Open till 7 P.M. 


Greet THE MIDWEEK WORKER at the 


ANNUAL WORKER PICNIC 


Sun., Sept. 17 Camp Midvale, Wanaque, N.j. 


e GAMES e SWIMMING e ADM. $1 ® CHILDREN FREE 
Roundtrip bus from front of 23 West 26th St., $1.50 
Reserved Seats Only Buses leave 8 to 10 a.m., return 7 p.m. 
DIRECTIONS FOR CAR RIDERS: Lincoln Tunnel or Washington Bridge to 
Route 46, to Route 202, north of Hamburg Turnpike. Left on Hamburg Turn- 
pike to Route 511; turn right on 511 (Ringwood Avenue) to Westbrook Road 
(DO NOT CROSS BRIDGE) to Snake Den Road, and left to Camp Midvale. 
For further information call or visit— 


23 W. 26th St., N.Y. ORegon 9-9450 


GALA 3-DAY LABOR DAY WEEKEND AT 
CAMP LAKELAND on beautiful Sylvan Lake 


¢ Top-Notch Entertainment in Yiddish & English « 
Adults $22.50—Children under 12, $15. Deluxe dormitories on 
Kinderland side. Some choice Deluxe bungalows on Kinderland 
side still available for Rosh Hashana. 
e Lloyd Gough e Food “A Machia” ® Dashinger Band 


REGISTER NOW! 


Write or Call AL 5-6283 


CAMP LAKELAND, 1 Union Sq. W., N.Y.C. 











RECEPTION to honor and welcome home 
HENRY WINSTON 
THURS. EVE., SEPT. 7 7-11 P.M. 


Theresa Hotel Skyline Ballroom, 7th Ave. & 125th St. 
e@ BUFFET @ PROGRAM e SMORGASBORD e GREETINGS 
Donation $2 Auspices: Friends of Henry Winston 














The New York Mandolin 
Symphony Orchestra 
announces the beginning of its 
1961-1962 season 
Wed., Sept.6 7:45 p.m. 


Players of the doli 
nando-cello and concertina are in- 
‘ited to join. 


Beginners class starts 
Tues., Oct. 3 





For information and registration 
write to N.Y. MANDOLIN OR- 
CHESTRA, 106 E. 14 St., N.Y. 


ALL INSTRUMENTS VOICE FOLK MUSIC e DANCE 
PRIVATE AND GROUP INSTRUCTION ALL THEORETICAL SUBJECTS 


ADULT DIVISION g@ CHILDREN’S DIVISION 


METROPOLITAN MUSIC SCHOOL 


18 West 74th St. New York 23 TR 3-2761 
REGISTRATION: Through September An Illustrated catalogue on all courses 
FALL TERM: Begins September 13 available on request. 








HOTEL CAPITOL 


Livingston Manor, N.Y. 
“The Best Location 
For Your Vacation” 
Modern Hotel, redecorated and 
improved. All sports — rowing, 
fishing, swimming, lake on prem- 
ises, folk dancing, other enter- 
tainment. 


Labor Day and 
Rosh Hashana Weekend 
$9 per day and up 
MODERATE AUG. RATES 


Call Livingston Manor 
194 o1 195 


Martha 
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JACK R. BRODSKY 


ANY KIND OF INSURANCE 





= ate cadiie at 





Statuary, decorated tiles, 

lamps, vases & lots more! 

IT’S FUN TO 
SHOP AT 





AT CARNEGIE HALL 





The Country Gentiemen 
West 


Besse Jones 


Rosh 
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Alan Mills & Jean Cafignan 4 


Informal Vacation Resort 


Hashana. 
Don’t miss 
our finest 






Lod ge “ee le, 


@ Beautiful grounds 

@ Clay Tennis Courts 

@ All sports, Golf, Fish- 
ing, Entertainment 

@ Folk, Square and 
Social Dancing, Arts 

& Crafts Painting. RESERVE NOW. 

Tel: N.Y ©. DE 2-4578 Ellenville 502 





Jack Elliot 7 


holiday 








Tickets: $3.50, 3.00, 2.75, 2:80, 2.25 
at Carnegie Hall Box Office ; 





7th Ave, So. fat W. 4th St} 


SHADOWOOD INN 


Congenial, informal setting within 
walking distamce of Tanglewood. 


program! 










Perfect for fun and relaxation. Fire- 
places, records, fine food. Jacob’s 
Pillow, excellent summer theater 
Limited accommodations. Reserve now, 


LENOX, MASSACHUSETTS 
| Tel. LENOX 8014 @ The Rosenbergs Tel. 


847 Lex Ave. Midtown Man, 
W. 137. Rt 4, Paramus, N. J. 


auto, fire, burglary, life, annuities, 
accident, hospitalization, compensa- 
tion, etc. Phone: GR 6-3826 


. 709 Broadway, N.Y¥.O. 8. 


CHAITS 
Accord 1, N.Y. 
Kerhonkson 7373 


WA 9-2666 





Feel Free! All Guardian 
resort advertisers welcome 
all Guardian readers! 


Hours: 10-10 





(11th St.) 
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Soblen ‘Spy’ Case 
(Continued from Page 1) 
Soblen pleaded not guilty, he neither took 
the stand nor called any witnesses in his 
own behalf, both prosecution and defense 
were conducted on the basis of the same 
body of “evidence,” the uncorroborated, 
undocumented testimony of three govern- 

ment witnesses. 

The story the jury got of Dr. Soblen 
came principally from his brother, Jack 
Soble, who was brought from jail to tes- 
tify against him. Soble, his wife Myra 
and an acquaintance, Jacob Albam, were 
arrested in January, 1957, for conspiracy 
to commit espionage. In jail awaiting 
trial Soble tried suicide and was found 
to be mentally as well as physically ill. 
Apparently at the urging of his wife, who 
feared for his health, he pleaded guilty 
to a lesser of the six counts in his indict- 
ment. The other counts in the indict- 
ment, involving a death penalty, were 
held over him until October, 1957. Soble’s 
wife pleaded guilty with him. Later Al- 
bam also changed his plea of innocent to 
guilty and Soble was grilled endlessly by 
the FBI. In October, 1957, the other 
counts were dropped and all three were 
sentenced to prison without the charges 
against them ever being aired at a trial. 


TRIAL DELAYED: The FBI did not pick 
up Dr. Soblen until November, 1960. He 
was not tried until June, and then only 
at his own insistence as a means of vin- 
dicating himself. 

At the trial, as expected, the chief wit- 
ness against him was Jack Soble, and 
this is the tale he told to incriminate his 
older brother: 

In 1920, Soble’s father, a wealthy bris- 
tle manufacturer (the family name was 
Sobolevicius), sent Jack and his brother 
Robert to college in Leipzig, Germany. 
Both joined the German Communist 
Party and remained active in it in Ger- 
many until 1929. Then both were ex- 
pelled because of their support for the 
policies of Leon Trotsky. They formed 
their own group of Trotsky backers; by 
1931, Robert had become a member of 
the Trotsky International Secretariat. 
Both brothers visited Trotsky in Turkey, 
Jack Soble alone saw him again in Cop- 
enhagen. 

The brothers returned to the Soviet 
Union in the early 30s. Robert, having 
become a physician, went to Spain in 
1936 as a volunteer doctor during the 
Civil War; Jack, after rejoining the CP 
in Russia, getting expelled a second time 
for Trotskyite activities, got back in good 
graces in 1936. Because of knowledge of 
German, he then became the editor of 
an anti-fascist, German language week- 
ly, Deutsche Central Zeitung, published 
in Moscow. With the invasion of the So- 
viet Union by Hitler Germany, the pub- 
lication was suspended. 


THE ‘PROPOSITION’: Shortly afterward 
in 1939, Soble testified, he had a conver- 
sation in Moscow with the late Lavrenti 
Beria who at the time, Soble said, was 
“chief of the GPU.” Soble testified Beria 
made him this proposition, in exchange 
for approving arrangements for 12 or 15 
members of the Sobolevicius family to 
leave the war-torn country: “We would 
like both of you to go abroad to work 
for us to gather any information of any 
value to the Soviet Union.” (Robert was 
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The kind of reporting you find in the 
GUARDIAN such as Lawrence Emery’s 
story on the farm situation on page 1, 
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not present, being at the time a prac- 
ticing physician in Lithuania.) 

Exit visas to Haiti were arranged for 
and issued to both brothers and their 
relatives by the Joint Jewish Defense 
Agency. ... 

After voyaging half way around the 
world, Soble testified, he, his brother and 
their relatives, all of whom had been 
stranded in Shanghai for more than a 
year, got to the U.S. in the fall of 1941, 
through funds of relatives in Boston and 
Montreal. Several months after his ar- 
rival, Soble said, he went to the Amtorg 
office in New York City in connection 
with his father’s bristle business, was ask- 
ed to keep a rendezvous the next day 
with a Russian, and was at that time 
reminded of the promise exacted from 
him two years earlier in return for per- 
mission to leave the Soviet Union. There- 
after, Soble said, he, with his brother, 
proceeded over the next decade and a 
half to get all kinds of “information” for 
their motherland. 


TWO WITNESSES: To back Jack Soble’s 
testimony, the prosecution produced two 
witnesses: Mrs. Johanna Beker, a Ger- 
man-born naturalized American citizen, 
a stenographer who has worked for Shear- 
man & Sterling, a downtown New York 
law firm, for the last 19 years; and 
Floyd Miller, a self-professed ex-Com- 
munist, free-lance writer and author of 
a book published the week after he tes- 
tified. 

Miller’s testimony was vague and rath- 
er meaningless. He said that during World 
War II he had given the Russians infor- 
mation about Trotskyite activities in the 
U.S.; and that his contact man, whom 
he met three or four times and knew 
only as “Bob,” was the defendant, Robert 
Soblen. 

Miller’s testimony was not mentioned 
either by the prosecutor in his summa- 
tion or by the judge in his charge to the 
jury. Cross-examination brought from 
the witness the admission that he had 
never given any information about any- 
thing to Dr. Soblen; that the only topic 
they had discussed related to Miéiller’s 








Soblen released in bond 

R. SOBLEN was freed in $100,000 

bond on Aug. 28 in New York. He 
went to the Federal Court House for the 
action from Bellevue Hospital, where he 
had been taken on Aug. 25 after collaps- 
ing in his prison cell and gashing his 
head in the fall. The money consisted 
of the original $10,000 bond, $30,000 in 
cash brought by Dr. Soblen’s wife, and 
$60,000 in government bonds provided by 
Mrs. Helen C. Buttenweiser, an attorney. 








efforts to get a newspaper job, and that 
Miller himself had never dealt with any- 
thing relating to national defense. In 
the face of this, it is hard to challenge 
defense attorney Joseph Brill’s_ state- 
ment in summation that Miller’s testi- 
mony was “produced solely for the pur- 
pose of creating atmosphere, passion and 
prejudice.” 


ANOTHER STORY: Mrs. Beker, on di- 
rect examination, offered this story: 

In her native Germany she had be- 
longed to the Communist Youth League. 
With Hitler’s coming to power in 1933, 
she went to Denmark and worked for 
the next two years as a typist for the 
Russian Trade Delegation. In 1935 she 
married a Russian and went to live in 
the Soviet Union. The NKVD arrested 
her husband in August, 1937, and she 
never saw or heard of him again. She 
herself until 1939 cooperated with the 
NKVD—submitting reports which, as she 
described them in court, were “a kind of 
gossip” about her friends. 

Like Soble, she too quit the Soviet Un- 
ion in June, 1939. Like Soble again, she 
described a conversation which, before 
being allowed to leave the Soviet Union, 
she had with a representative of the 
GPU. She said this official told her that, 
once in the U.S., she would be expected 
to “help” Russia. Beginning with her 
arrival in the U.S. in the fall of 1939 and 
for the next several years, Mrs. Beker 
said, she met from time to time with 
Russians and volunteered information 
about her friends in America and in the 
Soviet Union. The Russians paid her $30- 
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Good show, Ernie. That’s 
Borgnine (in handcuffs, 
eyes popping) doing his 
patriotic bit by playing 
the role of the “master 
spy” in Hollywood’s cel- 
luloid mishmash, Man on 
@ String. The film was 
based on Boris Morros’ 
patriotic book, My Ten 
Years as a Counterspy. 
This book was _ based 
more on fantasy than 
fact, and helped build up 
the myth of Jack Soble 
as “master spy” and his 
brother Dr. Robert Sob- 
len as accomplice in a 
“spy ring.” The article 
accompanying this photo 
is part of a series by 
William Reuben exposing 
the flimsy foundation of 
government cases against 
the two. 
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$40 a month for such reports, she said. 
In 1942, in a cafeteria somewhere in the 
West 70s in New York City, the wife of 
a Soviet consular official introduced her 
to Dr. Soblen, saying that “he is a good 
friend” and from now on he “will be my 
contact.” 


WRITTEN REPORTS: Thereafter she 
saw Dr. Soblen “at somewhat irregular 
intervals” all through the war years and 
received $30-$40 a month from him. In 
1943 at Dr. Soblen’s instructions, she 
said, she met a German refugee named 
Dr. Horst Baerensprung in a cafeteria 
near Columbus Circle, New York City, 
receiving from him “an envelope con- 
taining some typewritten reports.” All 
she knew about Dr. Baerensprung was 
what Dr. Soblen told her prior to her 
first meeting with him—‘“that he was a 
Social Democrat from Germany, and that 
he was doing much work with German 
refugee groups in America.” Mrs. Beker 
described the contents of these reports 
in these words: “They were reports of 
meetings of groups of Germans then liv- 
ing in the United States, their possible 
plans for Party affiliations, and work in 
Germany after Hitler might be defeated.” 


Soon afterward, again on Dr. Soblen’s 
instructions, and again in the vicinity of 
Columbus Circle, she met another Ger- 
man refugee, Hans Hirschfeld, who, she 
later learned, worked in the Office of 
Strategic Services. From him also she 
received “an envelope containing reports 
. . » [which] were biographical sketches 
of Germans and, again, a report of 
groups of Germans.” She said she gave 
these to Dr. Soblen. 


She continued to meet at regular in- 
tervals with both Dr. Baerensprung and 
Hirschfeld “through 1943, 1944, until ear- 
ly summer 1945,” to pick up signed re- 
ports from each and to give each of 
them at each meeting “some money, 
which Dr. Soblen gave me to give to 


cs, 


_them.” 


BIG PROJECT: The highlight of Mrs 
Beker’s testimony was a statement she 
made concerning a report she said she 
received from Hirschfeld “in the spring 
of 1945.” Mrs. Beker testified that the 
report, which she said she passed on to 
Dr. Soblen, declared Hirschfeld had 
“gained knowledge that the United States 
government was working on some im- 
portant military project and making 
great progress with it and this would 
decide the end of the war considerably.” 
This otherwise undescribed “important 
military project” was, Mrs. Beker testi- 
fied, located somewhere “in the north- 
west of this country.” 

This, then, was the Government's case. 
The evidence of Jack Soble, Miller and 
Mrs. Beker, none of whom said they 
knew anything about the others’ activ- 
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ities, was unsupported by the word of 
any other person. It was wholly undocu- 
mented. It was uncorroborated in any 
manner whatsoever. It depended entirely 
on what came from their own lips. 

(The only “documentation” for any- 
thing testified to by any of these wit- 
nesses was evidence which took half a 
court day to introduce, confirming Mrs. 
Beker’s recollection that she had rented 
a typewriter from the Plaza Typewriter 
Service in Manhattan in 1944. Also, the 
archivist of O.8.S., Gertrude C. Johnson, 
testified that both Dr. Baerensprung and 
Hirschfeld had worked as part-time con- 
sultants in 1945 for that organization.) 

Thanks in large measure to the Su- 
preme Court ruling in the Jencks case 
four years ago (which held that the FBI 
had to permit a defendant to inspect 
any pre-trial statements made to it 
about him by a prosecution witness) the 
defense, in cross-examination, was able 
to expose some significant gaps in the 
prosecution’s case. 

(The next article on the trial will 
deal with the cross-examination of wit- 
nesses, the summations and the sen- 
tencing of Dr. Soblen.) 





Reception for Henry Winston 


at Hotel Theresa in New York 
bee FRIENDS of Henry Winston will 

hold a public reception for him on 
Thursday, September 7, at 8 p.m. in the 
Skyline Ballroom of the Theresa Hotel, 
2090 Seventh Ave., New York City. It 
will be the first public appearance of 
the Negro Communist leader since his 
release from Federal prison by Presiden< 
tial order June 30. 

Winston and his wife, Edna, will ad- 
dress the gathering at the Theresa Hotel. 





LOS ANGELES 


National Guardian 
THEATER PARTY 
At The Ashgrove 


Israel’s most popular entertainers— 


THE DUDAIM 
SAT. EVE., Sept. 16 8 P.M. 


Also Elmerlee Thomas 


TICKETS: $2. Send check for reser- 
vations to Jack Fox, 107912 S. Orange 
Grove St., L.A. 19, or call WE 3-0114. 
Please enclose stamped, addressed en- 
velope. (If you make reservations at 
the Ashgrove, please mention the 
GUARDIAN.) 


SAVE THE DATE! Friday evening, 
Sept. 29, for a meeting with Atty. 
Ben Margolis and Mrs. Dorothy 
Healey. (See classified, p. 7) 
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N JUNE 5, 1961, by narrow majorities 
0 of 5 to 4, the Supreme Court upheld 
the McCarran Act requiring the Commu- 
nist Party to register as a foreign agent 
and to turn in membership lists, and the 
membership provision of the Smith Act, 
which makes it a crime to be a “knowing” 
Communist Party member. 


Is America safer as a result? Are our demo- 
cratic institutions more secure? Is freedom 
more firmly entrenched? Has our reputation 
for liberty been enhanced in the eyes of the 
people of the world? 


Or have we taken two long steps back- 
ward toward the dark days of the McCar- 
thy era? 


President Harry S. Truman vetoed the 
proposed McCarran Law on the grounds 
that it was unconstitutional and unenforce- 
able. 


Four justices of the Supreme Court— 
Chief Justice Warren and Justices Black, 
Douglas and Brennan—vigorously dissent- 
ed from the Court’s majority in these cases. 

Justice Warren wrote: “I do not think 
that the Court’s action can be justified... 
I believe that the (McCarran) Act does 
constitute a violation of the Fifth Amend- 
ment.’ 


Justice Black stated: “When the practice 
of outlawing parties and various public 
group begins, no one can say where it will 
end.” And all four justices raised important 
constitutional objections that have not been 
acted upon. 


Throughout the country, many newspa- 
pers which are opposed to Communism 
have expressed grave misgivings over the 
Court’s decisions (see below). 


Leading organizations (below) have long 
expressed firm opposition to the sweeping 
provisions of the McCarran Act. 


Representative world journals consider 


ck to 
McCarthyism? 





the result will be to “encourage the spirit 
of McCarthy which has never been quite 
extinguished” (The Observer, London, Eng- 
land). 


E, the undersigned, take our stand with 

the Court’s minority, and with those 
who oppose both the McCarran and Smith 
Acts. 


It is not just the Communists who will 
suffer from these repressive measures, but 
our country, our people, our democratic in- 
stitutions and our nation’s prestige. If the 
McCarran Act remains law, it becomes pos- 
sible, under its dangerous theory of ‘paral- 
lelism,” to outlaw many organizations as 
“Communist fronts” for advocating liberal, 
democratic, civil liberties and peace pro- 
grams. 


Under such a law, what assurance can there 
be for the immunity of the NAACP and the 
Freedom Riders, already branded by the segre- 
gationists as “Reds” and “Red dupes” for in- 
sisting on civil rights? Or even for an ex-Pres- 
ident Eisenhower who has been dubbed a “Com- 
munist” by the John Birch Society? 


It is for these reasons that we support 
the convening of a National Assembly for 
Democratic Rights, to be held in New York 
City on Saturday and Sunday, September 
23 and 24, at St. Nicholas Arena, 69 W. 66 St. 

The Assembly is a single-action under- 
taking, confined to bringing together sup- 
porters of constitutional freedoms. Its ob- 
ject is to rally public opinion and give or- 
ganized voice to the defense of Constitu- 
tional freedom. 

In supporting the Assembly, we do not 
commit ourselves to the views of any or- 
ganization or individual who is or may be- 
come a victim of the law. We join ourselves 
with them only in defending the freedom 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 


SPONSORS TO DATE: 


Allen Jr., Charles R., New York, N.Y. 
Anderson, Mrs. Bertha, Mnopls., Minn 
Arnatoff, Victor, Colma, Calif. 
Atkins, Michael B., Forest Hills, N.Y. 
Atkins, Leona M., Forest Hills, N.Y. 
Baird, Rev. William T., Chicago, Ill. 
Ball, Rev. Lee H., Ardsley, N.Y. 
Beiler, Prof. Irwin R., Meadville, Pa 
Benson, Elmer, Appleton, Minn. 
Billings, Warren K., San Francisco, Cal 
Binford, Jessie F., Chicago, Il. 
Bloom, Rabbi Maurice J., New York, N.Y. 
Bodde, Prof. Derk, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Branch, Prof. G. Murray, Atlanta, Ga 
Brewer, James L., Rochester, N.Y. 
Bromley, Rev. Clinton E., Stoughton, 
Mass. 
Bryant, Valeda J., Palo Alto, Calif. 
Burgum, Prof. Edwin Berry, New York 
Carnap, Prof. Rudolf, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Cerney, Edwin H., Menlo Park, Calif. 
Cerney, Isobel M., Menlo Park, Calif. 
Chamberlin, Rev. Mark A., Gresham, Ore. 
Champhe, Emil A., Portland, Ore. 
Corey, Paul, Sonoma, Calif. 
Crane, Dr. Henry Hitt, Detroit, Mich. 
Dawson, Dr. Percy, Los Altos, Calif. 
Dean, Max, Flint, Mich. 
Diehl, Lois, New York, N.Y. 
Du Bois, Dr. W. E. B., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Eldridge, Dr. Lewis A. Jr., Rensselaer- 
ville, N.Y 
Federman, Simon, New York, N.Y. 
Fishman, Moe, New York, N.Y. 
France, Dr. Royal W., New York, N.Y. 
Frazier, Elizabeth P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fritchman, Rev. Stephen, Glendale, Cal. 
Furst, Dr. Joseph B., New York, N.Y. 
Goodlett, Dr. Carlton B., San Francisco 
Graham, Shirley, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Gundlach, Dr. Ralph H., New York, N.Y 
Gwathmey, Robert, New York, N.Y. 
Haessler, Carl, Detroit, Mich. 
Hallinan, Vincent, Ross, Calif. 
Hamilton, Dr. Alice, Hadlyme, Conn. 
Harrison, William, Boston, Mass. 
Hart, Pearl M., Chicago, Ill. 
Haven, Dorothy, Falls Village, Conn. 
Herrick, Marian E., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hill, Rev. Charles A., Detroit, Mich. 
Hoersch, Victor A., Champaign, Il. 
Howard, Daniel, Windsor, Conn. 
Hughes, Rev. Kenneth, Cambridge, Mass 
Johnson, John L., Crosby, Minn. 
Johnson, Dr. Oakley C., New York, N.Y. 
Kamen, Samuel, Brooklyn, N.Y 
Kent, Rockwell, New York, N.Y. 
Krantz, Rabbi Abraham, Greensburg, Pa. 





Lenel, Irmgard, Santa Monica, Calif 

Londe, Dr. Sol, St. Louis, Mo. 

Love, Bishop Edgar A., Baltimore, Md. 

MacMartin, Helen H., Burlington, Vt. 

McArthur, Prof. Harvey K., Hartford, 
Conn. 

McManus, John T., Montrose, N.Y. 

MeNeill, Prof. John T., East Middlebury, 
Vt. 


McTernan, Francis J., San Francisco, 

McTernan, John. Los Angeles, Calif. 

Marinskyv, Harry, Rowayton, Conn. 

Marsh, Lafayette McW.., La Grange Il. 

Mayer, Dr. Leo, New York, N.Y. 

Melish, Rev. William Howard, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


Moffatt, Stanley, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Monroe, James O., Collinsville, Ml. 
Morford, Rev. Richard, New York, N.Y. 
Mulzac, Capt. Hugh, Jamaica, N.Y. 
Murphy, George B. Jr., Washington, D.C. 
Nelson, Walter M., Detroit, Mich. 
Newell, Rev. J. Pierce, Madison, N.J. 
Noar, Berenice, New York, N.Y. 

Parker, Rev. Clarence, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Parker, Harriet C., Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Pauling, Dr. Linus, Pasadena, Calif. 
Peet, Rev. Edward L., Sacramento, Calif. 


Phelps, Dr. Dryden Linsley, Berkeley, 
Calif. 
Pope, Prof. Arthur Upham, Cornwall 


Bridge, Conn. 
Powe, Ralphe E., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Reynolds, Bertha C., Stoughton, Mass. 
Rosebury, Prof. Theodore, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rubin, Daniel, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Schachter, Simon, New York, N.Y. 
Schmidt, Emma, Chicago, Ill. 
Scott, Louis B., Albany, Calif. 
Smith, Prof. Louise Pettibone, Winches- 


ter, Conn. 

Spofford, Rev. William B., Tunkhan- 
nock, Pa. 

Taylor, Mrs. Pauline, Youngstown, Ohio 


Turner, Jeanette A., Long Island City, 
N.Y. 
Uphaus, Dr. Willard, Conway, N.H. 
Urey, Prof. Harold C., La Jolla, Calif. 
Van Kleeck, Dr. Mary, Woodstock, N.Y. 
Vincent, Mrs. Clara W., Livonia, Mich. 
vo Rev. William Campbell, Boulder, 
Colo. 
Waterman, Prof. Leroy, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
White, Rev. Eliot, Arlington, Mass. 
Willcox, Prof. Bertram F., Ithaca, N.Y. 
Wingate, Rev. Roy M., Gretna, Nebr. 
wo Rev. Leland Foster, Rochester, 
oMe 








Organizations on Record 
Against the McCarran Act 
The AFL-CIO e@ Brother of Railroad Trainmen e Na- 
tional Farmers Union e Society of Friends e American 
Unitarian Association @ National Fraternal Council of 
Negro Churches @ American Civil Liberties Union (AC- 
LU) @ Americans for Democratic Action @ American 
Association of University Professors @ National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) e 
Council for Social Action of Congregational Christian 
Churches @ United Council of Church Women e Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress @ Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom e National Council of jewish 
Women e@ American Veterans Committee @ National 
Community Relations Advisory Council e National Law- 
yers Guild e Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York e Episcopal League for Social Action e Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee, 





Typical Editorial Comment on 
The Supreme Court Decisions 

St. Louls Post Dispatch—June 14, 1961 
“,.. in the name of governmental security, seri- 
ous breaches are being made in the guarantees 
which once made our laws the admiration of the 
free world.” 

Atlanta Constitution—June 8, 1961 
“, .. this ruling has the effect of outlawing be- 
liefs. We have never done that in America.” 

El Cajon Valley (Calif.) News— 
“Under this majority opinion, the temptation to 
pin a Communist label on those who disagree 
with you about public power or socialized medi- 
cine will be too dangerous to indulge.” 

The Tennessean, Nashville—June 7, 1961 
“As long as there are those at large who do not 
hesitate to call former President Eisenhower a 
conscious agent of Communism and also a trai- 
tor, the nation needs to be on guard against 
reckless charges .. .” 

Minneapolis Sunday Tribune—July 9, 1961 
“Can we no longer tolerate free speech? ... Are 
we ready to start down the road of believing that 
only, the Democratic and Republican Party are 
‘safe’ to belong to. and that someday perhaps 
even one of them.. .?” 





Fill Out and Mail Today 


National Assembly for Democratic Rights 
118 E. 28th Street, Rm. 703 
New York 16, N.Y. 


0 I want to attend the National Assembly in New 
York on Saturday and Sunday, Sept. 23 and 
24. Enclosed is $2 for my registration fee. 


0 I am interested in the purposes of the National 
Assembly. Please send me a copy of the Call. 


O I support the purposes of the National Assem- 
bly for Democratic Rights. Enclosed find $... 
to help finance the cost of the Assembly and 
the costs of this advertisement. 


NAME 


I hs b:eSi wap seace der ieses cad beehasacsare taeuuerss 
GEE hos cccsesdeecdeacsensacoevese ZONE.... STATE ..........+ 


(Send cash, check or money order. Make check or money order 
payable to Simon Schachter. secretary, NAFDR.) 





GHAN T FREEDOM RALLY! 


- Nicholas Arena 


69 - est 66th St., N. Y. 


Sat... Sept. 23, 3 P.M. 


Admission 99c at the door 
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CALENDAR 








SEATTLE 


MAUD RUSSELL’S annual speaking tour, 
Seattle and State of Washington, Sept. 
1-14. Make arrangements with Marion 
Kinney, 210-29th St. E. Call EAst 4- 








BAY AREA 


MAUD RUSSELL’S annual speaking tour, 
Northern Calif. area, Sept. 7th Dec. 
3rd. Write: Russell, c/o Thompson, 363 
Lester St., Oakland. Phone GL 1-7745. 


LOS ANGELES 


Fair Play Dinner and Dance! 
Dinner 6-8; Dancing from 8 on. Sept. 9, 
330 S. Ford Blvd., E. L.A. only. For in- 
formation call AN 8-4386. Tickets ar, 
Progressive Bookshop, 1806 W. 7th St., 
L.A. Auspices: FAIR PLAY FOR CUBA, 














National Guardian Theater Party 
At the Ashgrove 
Sat. Eve., Sept. 16, 8 p.m. 
Israel’s Most Popular Entertainers 
THE DUDAIM 
Also, Elmerlee Thomas, formerly with 
The Gateway Singers. 
Tickets: $2 
Send check for reservations to Jack Fox, 
1079%2 S. Orange Grove St., L.A. 19 or 
call WE 3-0114. Please enclose stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. (If you make 
your reservations directly with the Ash- 
grove, please mention the GUARDIAN.) 


The Los 





Angeles National 
Committee presents— 
Attorney BEN MARGOLIS on What the 
McCarran Act and the June 5 Supreme 

Court Decision Mean toe You. 
Also, MRS. DOROTHY HEALEY, recently 
returned from the Soviet Union, speak- 
ing on The Dynamics of a Socialist So- 
ciety. 

Chmn: Rev. igo H. Fritchman 
FRI. EVE., SEPT. 8:15 P.M. 
Baces Hall, 1528 N. A (nr. Sunset) 

Air Conditioned — Free Parking 
Adm. $1. Students 50c. Doors open 7:30 


Guardian 





Freedom of the Press Banquet 
Guest Speaker—PROF. DIRK J. STRUIK 
Theme: “Freedom of the Press Today 
in Light of the June 5th Supreme Court 
Decisions on the Smith & McCarran 


Acts.” 

SUN., OCT. 15th — 5:30 P.M. 
Alexandria Hotel 5th & Spring, L.A. 
Donor Contribution: $7.50 per plate. 
Send reservations to Freedom of the 
Press Banquet Comm., Mr. Adrian Scott, 
chmn. Sponsored by Community Leaders. 

Proceeds to People’s World 








RECEPTION IN HONOR OF 
Attorneys Jean K. Pestana 
& Rose Rosenberg 
FRL, SEPT. 8th—8 P.M. 
HUNGARIAN CULTURAL CENTER 
251 S. St. Andrews, Pl. 

THEY WILL REPORT THEIR EXPERI- 
ENCES AS “FREEDOM RIDERS” 
Refreshments — Donation 
Ausp: L.A. Comm. for Protection of 
Foreign Born, 326 W. 3rd St., Rm. 318. 


CASTRO’S CUBA, AS IT LOOKS NOW 
EYEWITNESS REPORT by 
Dr. A. J. Lewis, Exec. Secy. Greater 
L.A. Chapter, Fair Play for Cuba Comm. 
just returned from Cuba. 
FRI, SEPT. 22—8 p.m. 
Channing Hall, 2936 W. 8th St. 
Donation: $1. Question Period 


MINNESOTA 


11TH ANNUAL WORKER PICNIC 
ALL DAY, Sun., Sept. 10th, at 
Svithiod Clubhouse grounds 

(8 mi. NW of Excelsior) Directions: 
Take H’way 7 thru Excelsior, turn right 
on County H’way 19 for about 1 mi. 
until it turns right. Continue straight 
ahead on Smith Town to RR crossing. 
Turn_right for about 1/10 mi., turn left 
on Wild Rose Lane. Follow this for 3/5 
of mi. to white board fence. Turn left 
about 1/10 mi. to grounds. Modern, com- 
fortable grounds on beautiful Lake Min- 
netonka. 














with copy. Address: 
National Guardian, 197 East 4th 
St., New York 9, N.Y. 











CHICAGO 


PICNIC—SUN., 7. 10 
am 1l_am., DAN Ww 
Sith & Western. Baseball, y * bar- 
becue, games for children. Donation: $1. 
Ausp: Southside Branch, Fair Play for 
Cuba Comm. 








RUSSIAN MOVIES EVERY WEEK! 
FRI. & SAT., 8 p.m.; SUN., 3 p.m. 
Russian Arts Club, Inc. 

952 W. North Ave. 

SEPT. 8-10—ALEKO & shorts 

SEPT. 15-17—VOLGA-VOLGA 

Interested in in Russian films, language, 
travel, etc.? Write for details. 


DETROIT 


ELECTION RALLY—Meet the Socialist 
candidates. For Mayor: Robert Himmel; 
for Council, Sarah Lovell. 

Also SWP delegates 
Entertainment Refreshments 
ri., Sept. 8th — 8 p.m. 

3737 Woodward 
— Auspices: Friday Night Forum. — 


NEW YORK 


SAVE THE DATE for a great day—Pete 
Seeger at the Guardian Picnic Saturday, 
Sept. 18, in Westchester Co. For infor- 
mation call OR 3-3800. 

















INTERBORO DISCUSSION GROUP 
meets every Thurs. in members’ homes. 
Human relations, arts, psychology top- 
ics. Active participation only. Non-parti- 
san. Ted Baker, Dir., MO 2-8488 


HOLD THE DATE! 
THURS., SEPT. 28—8 P.M. 
Carlton Terrace, 100 St. & B’way 
WEST SIDE COMM. FOR FRIENDLY 
RELATIONS WITH CUBA 








LABOR DAY CELEBRATION 
13th Anniversary of ARROW PARK 
SUN., SEPT 3rd 
Concert & Dance group ‘‘Yola” in Rus- 
sian folk dances; A. Golub, tenor and 
Gallina Lemonova, contralto (Russian- 
Amer. folk songs); Helen Golub at piano. 

Social dancing, Sat. & Sun. 
ARROW PARK, MONROE, N.Y. 





ADVANCE’S BIG WELCOME BACK 
PARTY—Welcome back from summer 
vacations. Special: Hear Mike Stein, just 
returned from World Youth Forum in 
Moscow. 

SAT., SEPT 16—8:30 P.M. 
Entertainment - Good Food - Dancing 
Donation: $1. Advance Club House, 82 
Second Ave. (bet 4th and Sth Sts.) 


NEW YORKERS—ATTENTION! 
Public Meeting on 
“THE BERLIN BRINK” 
FRI, SEPT. 15—8:30 p.m. 
ACADEMY HALL 
853 Broadway, Rm. 16-E (at 14th St.) 
@ Speakers: Moe Fishman, Secy., Vet- 
erans of Abraham Lincoln Brigade, & 
other vets just returned from E. Berlin 
@ Morris U. Schappes 
@ Questions & Answers. Cont. $1. Ausp: 
JEWISH CURRENTS, 22 E. 17 St., NYC. 











DETROIT 


FOR ALL YOUR INSURANCE NEEDS 
Phone TO 5-7500 
MARGARET NOWAK 
2634 Glendale, Detroit 38, Mich. 








RESORTS 


WINGDALE 
On-The-Lake 


Open 
Aug. 27—Sept. 12 
Call— 
WINGDALE, N.Y. 
TEmple 2-3561 





CHICAGO 





IN CHICAGO 


Insurance—Every Kind 
Professional Service 
Plus Personal Interest 


LEON KATZEN 


330 S. Wells Street Chicago 
HArrison 17-5496 





LOS ANCELES 


SACK FOX, L.A. Guardian representa- 
Sate Ge aie te clean 
Cultures” by the Hallinans, 
subscribing or renew sub to > National 
Guardian. Call WE 3-0114. 


DIAL PLUMBING & HEATING, INC, 
4802 San enica Blvd, 


ta M 
Emergency 24-hr. Service 
Heaters - Repairs - Remodeling. 








Water 
Phone: NO 8-9216. 


LEE’S CUSTOM DRAPERIES 
Por Superb Workmanship 
and Reasonable Prices 
CALL: WE 5-8771, evenings 

KRAMER, 600 N. Kings Rd. 


STUDIO CITY, CALIF. 


The finest in Contemporary Furniture 
at Sensible Prices 
@ the hammers — TR 17-6057 
12122 “Sonate Blvd. ST 6-4081 
Studio City, Calif. (L.A. Area) 
DUX—SELIG—MOREDDI— 
McCOBB-—-RAYMOR 


SAN FRANCISCO 


RADIO AND TELEVISION SERVICE 
New Radios, TVs, HiFis for Sale 
J. ARTHUR RAGSDALE 
1526 27th Av. LO 6-4667 
Discount to Guardian readers. 


PUTNEY, VT. 


COME TO PUTNEY, VT. (U.S. Route 
5) and see Carol Brown’s fabulous fab- 
rics. Buy an Irish tweed coat, cape, 
pore jacket, an Irish hand-knit sweater- 
acket. 


























ADVERTISERS! 


Because of the Labor Day 
holiday the GUARDIAN dead- 
line for advertising copy for 
the issue dated Sept. 11 
(which goes to press Tues., 
Sept. 5) has been advanced. 
Copy should be on in our 
hands by Fri., Sept. 1. 











BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS 


FREEDOMWAYS 
A quarterly review of the Negro Freedom 
Movement, edited by Shirley Graham. 
Summer issue of over 100 pages includes: 
Africa & the French Rev. (W.E.B. Du 
Bois); The Negro & the Cuban Rev. 
(Sixton Gaston Aguere); A Freedom Rid- 
er Speaks His Mind (Jimmy McDonald); 
Thoughts on Federation in East Africa 
(A. Zangola) and many more. Sub- 
scription: $3.50 a yr.; . copies, $1. 
799 Broadway, New York oe 8. 


JEWISH CURRENTS, SEPT. issue just 
off press, includes: “The Berlin Brink’’ 
& “Israeli Elections” by Editor, Morris 
U. Schappes; Critical review of William 
Shirer’s anti-Nazi best seller by Charles 
R. Allen Jr.; The Rev. Dr. Milton A. 
Galamison on “The Unfinished Business 
of the Civil War’; Short Story, ‘“‘The 
Last Goat in Brownsville’ by Haver- 
Pover; Report on Workshop on Jewish 
Secular Education. Subs $4 yearly ($4.50 
outside USA). Single copies 40c. JEWISH 
CURRENTS, Dept. G, 22 E. 17 St. NYC 3. 


RESORTS 


CAMP LAFOND. Rustic surroundings, 
lakes, fishing. A wonderful, relaxed va- 
cation. Only $40 per week & 30% off 
for children. Write: R. T. Lafond, L’An- 
nonciation, Co. Labelle, P. Quebec, Can. 

















BRIEHL’S, WALLKILL, N.Y. 
2 hours from NYC via Thruway. Scenic 
country. Informal atmosphere. Whole- 
some food. Homegrown vegetables. -Pri- 
vate trout stocked lake. Free boating. 
Swimming. Social Hall. Indoor-outdoor 
games. Folder. TWINBROOK 5-2214. 





ENJOY INDIAN SUMMER AT SPRING 
MT. HOUSE. All improvements, TV, 
wholesome food, steam-heated rooms. 
Write or call Y. Schwartz, Jeffersonville, 
-¥Y. Tel. 290. Still some openings for 
Rosh Hashana. 


NEW YORK 


CLASSIFIED 
MERCHANDISE 








NOTICE 
ON VACATION from Aug. 26 to Sept. 5. 
See us afterwards for pre-XMAS spe- 
cials on ALL merchandise. 
STANDARD BRAND DIST., 143 4th Ave. 
(nr. 14th St.) GR 3-7819 








CHICAGOANS 
FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 
LOU BLUMBERG 
HArrison 7-5496 
INSURANCE FOR HOME OR 
BUSINESS - LIFE - AUTO - 


FIRE - HEALTH 
330 S. WELLS STREET 














@ MARGARET McCADDEN 
Contralto 





Even the Martians will be at— 


CAMP MIDVALE on LABOR DAY WEEKEND! 


© Testimonial for 
PETE SEEGER 


e Our Annual LABOR DAY BAZAAR 
ALSO—Special Jewish Holiday Weekend 


¢ Top-Notch Entertainment e Food to fit the occasion 
e Special Rates: 3 days $21, 4 days $28 


CAMP MIDVALE, Wanaque, N.}. 


TEmple 5-2160 








MANY SPECIALS & 
a ae GIFTS 


all 
ana and domestic eft. items. 
HELEN’S GIFT M 
287 Amsterdam Ave. (bet. 73-74 Sts.) 








LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURBNI- 

TURE! Good modern furniture at low 

markup. ome in and see 
MILOW-THIELLE 

N.Y.C. 886 Lexington Av. LE 5§-9232 

White Plains: 2 Av. 


-4788 
Manhasset: 2046 Northern Blvd. 
MA 17-0444 
Plainfield, N.J.: 311 E. Front St. 
PL 17-0111 





NEW YORK 





Sept. 2—American Premiere 
Tchaikovsky’s Opera 
IN COLOR (Artkino 


) 

stery by A. 
Pushkin, with opera stars, orchestra 
and chorus of the Bolshei Theater. 


CAMEO THEATER ® 4¥*, BF. 44 











Clemency is being considered 
for Wilkinson and Braden 


WICE IN ONE WEEK dele- 

gations presented petitions to 
the White House for clemency 
for Frank Wilkinson and Carl 
Braden, who are serving one- 
year sentences for contempt of 
the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee. Lee White, spe- 
cial counsel to President Ken- 
nedy, said the petitions would 
be considered by the Justice 
Dept. and a recommendation 
would come from Atty. Gen. 
Robert F. Kennedy. He acknowl- 
edged that the cases stirred wide 
public interest. 


About 2,000 petition signa- 
tures were presented Aug. 23 by 
a delegation from the New York 
Council to Abolish the HUAC. 
Delegation members included 
Prof. Otto Nathan, Rev. Lee H. 
Ball and Wilkinson’s wife, Jean. 


BRADEN PETITION: On Aug. 
16, a delegation of some of the 
nation’s most distinguished civil 
rights leaders presented peti- 


tions on behalf of Braden, who 
is field secretary of the Southern 
Conference Educational Fund, a 
Southwide interracial organiza- 
tion working for integration. 


The petitions were signed by 
more than 1,800 leaders in the 
field of human rights, represent- 
ing all 50 states. The delegation 
spokesman was Dr. Ralph Aber- 
nathy, president of the Mont- 
gomery Improvement Association 
of Montgomery, Ala., leader of 
the bus boycott there. Wyatt Tee 
Walker of Atlanta, Ga., execu- 
tive director of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence, was delegation chairman. 

Braden and Wilkinson enter- 
ed jail on May 1 after the Su- 
preme Court upheld their con- 
victions in 5-4 decisions. They 
are eligible for parole on Sept. 1 
and if they are allowed full time 
off for good behavior, they may 
be released next Feb. 1. Both are 
at the Federal prison camp in 
Greenville, S.C. 





HELEN’S CHINA OUTLET 
all items at terrific savings 
64-piece set in Autchenreuter Bavarian 


China 
304 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 74-75 Sta.) 


FUNDS NEEDED 


Punds weeny needed to appeal the 
Molina case 








Send donations oy 
Comm. te Defend Francisco Molina, 
154 Nassau Street, N.Y.C. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


HOTEL ALBERT, 23 E. 10 St. N.Y.C, 
(near University Pi.). 400 modern rooms, 
kitchenette available. Full hotel & maid 
service. From $4 daily. Moderate weekly 
& monthly rates. Write for brochure or 
call OREGON 17-0100. 


SERVICES 


INSURANCE 
ALL NDS 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
292 Madison Ave., New York 17 
MU 3-2837 


UPHOLSTERY CRAFTSMAN 
RE-WEBBING & K&EPAIRS — done in 
gour home: Reupholstery, slip covers, 
drapes, foam ruober cushioning. Serving 
all boros. Fraternal attention. HY 8-7887, 


RITEWAY COMPANY 
UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE — CLEAN 
& SHAMPOO RUGS & CARPETS. SO- 
FAS, CHAIRS REWEBBED. SEATS RE- 
BUILT. Work done on premises. Call 
weekdays after 6 p.m.; all day Sat. & 
Sun. UL 2-0148. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years’ experience 

Call ED WENDEL, JE 6-8000 
on any moving problem. 


























BUSSIE BROTHERS ‘(Union Movers) 
Moving, storage local & long distance. 
We buy and sell new and used furniture 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. _— 
BU 4-2988 (24 hours) or BU 2-3398 

CALVIN FORD—UNION MOVER 
MOVING STORAGE 





Good used furniture for sale. 
645 Allerton Av. 
Phones: OL 2-6795 and OL 2-9033 






RED WAGON Moving, storage, packing, 
crating. Inexpensive, insured profession<« 
al. Vans, Pome station wagons. 

y time, = pl 
RED WAGON 


ace. 
SP 71-2555 PSC 768 





WeE 26f 8 ’ EM 
TRUCKING, MOVING, STORAGE, 
LOCAL, LONG DISTANCE. LOWEST 

RATES, N.Y. — HI 3-3972 


STABER’S WASHER & DRYER SERVICE 
“If your machine is REGRESSIVE, call 
& PROGRESSIVE” 

Brooklyn, Queens — DI 5-7216 


HI FIDELITY SERVICE 
On Monaural and Stereo Equipment 
Installation and Repairs. 
Tuners Aligned. 
N. Weintraub IN 1-7458 


TELEVISION & AIR-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx, Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63, N.Y. 
CY 8-0420 














BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantee — Itemized Bills 
Prompt — Reliable — Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St. Phone: WA 9-0813 


If you are thinking of REMODELING 
YOUR FUR COAT—THE MOST RELI- 





N 
815 WIth Ave. OR 5-7773 
Also: Good buys in Alaskan Seal Coats, 
Mink Stoles in all styles. Phone for 
appointment. 


MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square 





AL 56-8160 





NORMA CATERERS: Now booking fos 
Summer & Fall Weddings, bar mitzvah, 
anniversary parties at home or temple, 
Office parties & home parties served 
anywhere in the metropolitan area, 
HU 17-1561. 


HELP WANTED 
efficient 








Fast, typist - steno urgently 


needed for busy committee office to han- 
dle important detail work. Salary modest, 
satisfaction great. Write Box ST, Na- 
tional Guardian, 197 E. 4 St., N.Y.C. 






























Your warm 








worthy of it. 


human beings. 








IN CHERISHED MEMORY 


of our dearly beloved husband, father and grandfather 


Dr. Joseph L. Prusslin 


who departed from us September Ist, 1960 


“A Poem in Prose’”’ 


Your face Is ever present in our mind’s eye. 
Your footsteps echo wherever our own take us. 


and prideful 
a family unit, though distance separates us. 


Your loving interest bolsters our individual endeavors to be 
Your generous ways generate thoughtfulness of other 


Your humor penetrates these humorless days. 
Your mind makes us mindful of learning. 


Your vigorous spirit evaporates an air of despair. 
Your finely wrought hands weave a thread of steely courage. 
Your overflowing heart gives us heart. 

We love and revere you always. 


% .- 


affection keeps us forever 


Helen Prusslin Lewis 


8 NATIONAL GUARDIAN 


September 4, 1961 





Belfrage lands 


Y MASTER COLUMBUS,* 

by Cedric Belfrage, is the 
eighth book by a redoubtable 
journalist who keeps our minds 
clear and our consciences keen. 
Both these blessings the new 
book will confer; yet it is dif- 
ferent from the other seven, 
and indeed it is different from 
most other books. It has, how- 
ever, certain notable ancestors, 
such as Voltaire’s L’Ingénu and 
Diderot’s Supplément au Voy- 
age de Bougainville, in which 
virtuous primitives confront cor- 
rupt Europeans, listen for a time 
to civilized nonsense, and then 
cry out (like the Tahitian in 
Diderot’s yarn), “Quel mon- 
strueux tissu d’extravagances tu 
m’ expose 1a!” 


Belfrage has hit upon the idea 
of imagining what happened to 
a native of San Salvador who 
saw the arrival of Columbus on 
Oct. 12, 1492, and who, at Co- 
lumbus’s departure, swam out 
to join his company. This young 
man, Yayael by name, proves a 
remarkable linguist, learns Span- 
ish, acts as interpreter, goes with 
Columbus to Spain, is exhibited 
there to many people, is loved 
by at least one, returns to the 
New World on several voyages, 
observes the equal lust of con- 
querors for women and for gold, 
and ends at last in the clutch of 
inquisitors—an honest man and 
therefore a heretic. His candor 
and the total inability of in- 
quisitors to comprehend it are 
the author’s comment upon hap- 
penings in that New World 


which has now become old. 


HE EQUATION of virtue with 

naivete, which our ancestors 
of 200 years ago thought they 
found in less developed peoples, 
remains a fascinating idea. It is 
probably not true, since virtue 
in fact requires much sophisti- 


cation. It is, however, an ex- 
cellent literary device for con- 
fronting magnates with the in- 
nocence they have lost. More- 
over, it allows the reader to see, 
quite accurately, the pains of 
virtue in the presence of power. 

For this purpose, Belfrage has 
developed a narrative style of 
such simplicity as to be a tour 
de force. Yayael talks through- 
out in the first person, in a 
language convincingly suitable— 
a sort of innocent English 
(never mind that he really 
learned Spanish), which exact- 
ly conveys his astonishment at 


strange men, strange practices, 


strange ideals. His vocabulary 
contains words which my lim- 
ited scholarship has not em- 
braced: These may be Caribbean 
coinage or the author’s own con- 
tribution to philology. For ex- 
ample, things go on in “ham- 
macas” which are quite remark- 


able unless “hammacas” are 
something other than the ham- 
mocks I know about. Also there 
are words for aets and organs 
which the context itself suffi- 
ciently explains. 


THINK (as reviewers say 

with far less reason than I 
have) that you won’t put this 
book down. You'll find Yayael’s 
sophisticated innocence (which js 
Belfrage’s innocent sophistica- 
tion) charming, and you will 
love his various ladies with the 
same ease that he himself shows. 
As for the inquisitors, well, as 
you know, nobody likes them. 
Yayael could not understand 
how there could be such people. 
No more than I. 


And perhaps, like me, you will 
find that the enchantment of 
the book leaves an enchanting 
question. How did our editor- 
in-exile, normally and blithely, 
achieve all this quietness and 
charm? He’s supposed to be in 
the midst of a thriving revolu- 
tion—and in the Spanish lan- 
guage at that. Whence came 
these lovely, simply cadences of 
English prose, these insights 
which have the candor and di- 
rectness of a child’s? 


Was it the Caribbean climate? 
If so, perhaps we should go 
thither, not for rest but for lit- 
erature. Since, however, few of 
us can go to any part of the 
Caribbean and none of us can go 
to one particular part of it, let 
us rather read My Master Co- 
lumbus, be regaled, and be made 
wise. 

—Barrows Dunham 

*MY MASTER COLUMBUS, 
by Cedric Belfrage. Double- 
day & Co., New York City. 

285 pp. $3.95. Available 

through GUARDIAN Buying 

Service. 





LOS ANGELES 


LOS ANGELES 





Enroll your child 
ina 
Jewish Secular 
SCHOOL 


Curriculum based on the 
history, holidays, literature 
and music of the Jewish 
people. 
Schools in Every Part 
of the L.A. Area 


Los Angeles 


Kindershules 


For information phone 
NO 4-4514 








ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 
610 S. Broadway Los Angeles 
Suite 405 MAdison 2-3530 


QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Park Free—i hr., Pershing Sq. Gar. 








SPEAKERS: 
@ MARTIN HALL, writer, 


THE BERLIN CRISIS 

A Public Discussion 
Friday, Sept. 8, at 8 p.m. 
Auditorium, First Unitarian Church, 2936 W. 8 St., L.A. 


political analyst, 
Fellowship for Social Justice 
@ ISIDORE ZIFERSTEIN, M.D., 
Comm. for a Sane Nuclear Policy 
Question Period 
Sponsored by: Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 


Admission $1 


For Unitarian 


psychiatrist; For L.A. 








INSURANCE 


for honest, 
competent counsel 
on ALL your needs 


consult 


BEN KARR 


ALBERT C. BRICKER 
& ASSOCIATES 
Complete Insurance Service 
760 S$, Park View St., L. A. 57 
DUnkirk 2-7331 























NEWSPAPER 


MINNESOTA 





MINNESOTA’S 


lith ANNUAL 
WORKER PICNIC 


All Day, Sun., Sept. 10 


SVITHIOD CLUBHOUSE 
GROUNDS 


(3 mi. N.W. of Excelsior) 


DIRECTIONS: Take H’way 7 through 
Excelsior, turn right on County H’way 
19, just south of Excelsior, and follow 
one mile until it turns right. At that 
point continue straight ahead on 
Smith Town Rd. to RR crossing, and 
turn right for about 1/10th of a mile. 
There turn left on Wild Rose Lane, 
and follow for 6/10s of a mile to 
white board fence, and turn left 
1/10th of a mile to gate of Svithiod 
Clubhouse grounds. 


Fully modernized and comfort- 
able grounds on beautiful Lake 
Minnetonka. 








IN MEMORIAM 





In Loving Memory of 


MICHAEL GATES 


Died, September 4, 1958 
His Wife 











SPECTATOR. 


Technology and art 


Following is one of a series of letters entitled The W. “king 
Artist, addressed to persons in the various fields. They are being 
sent out privately by the Guardian’s art editor in the belief that 
a new understanding of the arts as one of man’s means of inter- 
preting existence and his chief means of creating cultural values 
is desperately needed, particularly in industrialized countries, to 
balance today’s overemphasized rationalism. Those interested in 
receiving copies from the limited supply may write to Robert 
Joyce, Box 934, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


AN BUILDINGS CHANGE—as well as reflect—conditions in a 
society? Can a style of construction affect the destinies of a 
people? In particular, are there cultural monuments, synthetic 
mountains toward which people are drawn, like the fabled Moham- 
med, to be inspired or perhaps stupefied? We may suppose that the 
Egyptian and American Indian pyramids, the Babylonian ziggurats, 
the medieval cathedrals and similar colossal works moved, and so 
changed, their early beholders. In the United States we, too, have 
big buildings, some of the biggest ever. If we are being moved and 
changed by this, it seems fair 
to ask how. Are our monumen- 
tal works elevating our emo- 
tions or anesthetizing us? And 
if our sensitivity is being re- 
duced, as I believe it is, can we 
expect to live well—or safely? 
Are we being changed, by 
something we are told is art, in ways that we would not consciously 
choose to change? 

New buildings are being erected in Brooklyn near Borough 
Hall and old ones are being cleaned. One of the dominant features 
of the renovated Civic Center is a new State Court House executed 
in a style that certainly is not traditional. It may be functionalist 
or old-fashioned modern or even what is called the New Brutale 
ism. Whatever it may be called, to test my impression that an as- 
pect of this building was generally typical of our large architecture 
I revisited a number of other new buildings in New York City. The 
impression—of dissociation from the cultural past and of coldness 
and inhumanity—remains. 


OME ARCHITECTS tell us that this is due, in part at least, 

to the profit motive, to trading off the esthetic for salable space 
and the saved dollar. From this it might appear that we are not, 
after all, the wealthiest nation the world has known. Or perhaps 
we are much stingier than the ancients. I do not believe that either 
is true. The profits and savings from making these structures so 
barren must be relatively small. In a world where capitalism is 
being challenged, these sums cannot have been large enough to 
have had the major influence on public-relations-minded billion- 
dollar corporations. And up to now, in public buildings and especially 
in court houses, the values of cultural precedent, like those of legal 
precedent, have weighed more heavily than petty economies with 
our officials. Yet these buildings, through which any American might 
some day have to pass, are like monstrous warehouses or out-sized 
filing cabinets in which featureless objects (you and I) can be 
filed and forgotten. Here the walls, even when of glass, do not invite 
the eye, the heart or the mind; they shut them out and shut them 
in. A sterile flatness is relieved only by geometric rows of windows. 
The geometry may be, and probably is, ingenious. But it is geometry 
rather than art, the polished rationalism of least means and ruth- 
less efficiency. There is little ornament, no carefree invention or 
flights of fancy. Like Kafka’s Joseph K. one must feel accused on 
entering such places and even on standing before them. Nowhere 
are there signs of human warmth. 


OR. THE FIRST TIME since artists decorated the ancient caves, 

perhaps for the first time in human cultural existence, it is now 
the rule rather than the exception for explicitly emotional works to 
be absent from important public structures. In place of rich orna- 
ments or grand sculptures and murals, we are treated to feats of 
engineering. It is true that the past did not have such technology 
and science as we boast. It is also true that these are intellectually 
and practically admirable. But our admiration of the sciences does 
not provide us with the source of values and the foundation for 
morality which we find in an esthetic. 

A supposed beauty of science cannot substitute for the con- 
trolled, emotional pseudo-experience of the arts. With ages of art 
conditioning behind us, we may experience refined feelings in all 
kinds of situations, including those of contemplating our own science ~ 
and technology. Nevertheless, the spectators’ feelings are no part 
of the responsibility of these logical callings. On the other hand, 
stimulating and directing feeling is the primary function of the arts. 
Technology, standing in for an art, must borrow any emotional 
effects it may have from arts which the beholder has previously 
experienced. Therefore, technology offered as art is false art. 


F TRUE ART STIMULATES US, then false art, whose effects are 
second-hand, sponges from true art and at the same time shuts 
true art out of its field. Such false art must eventually narrow our 
emotional experiences and impede our reactiveness. If this goes on 
for long, it may fatally affect the destinies of a people. Just as our 
spiritual salvation may be worked out first of all in our arts, so the 
destruction of a people may be prepared by frauds imposed on their 
feelings. The substitution of technology for art, with slick ration- 
alizations masquerading as emotionalism, on one level, while ad- 
vertising sensationalism busily undermines mass feeling on another, 
may be dealing with our democracy as the poleax deals with the steer. 
—Robert Joyce 





